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to believe, not from the Cecils but from his mother and paternal 
grandmother (vol. I, pp. 2-8). 

Of the historical worth of these volumes there can be little ques- 
tion. The student of English history, political, constitutional or 
diplomatic, will glean much new information from them, nor will 
one whose main interest lies in social or religious conditions come 
empty-handed from reading them. The extracts from Salisbury's 
writings and correspondence which they contain would alone justify 
their publication. As an achievement in letters the biography is of 
uneven merit. There are passages, notably the description of Lady 
Salisbury (vol. I, p. 53 et seq.), that show high capacity for por- 
traying personality. The chapter on Salisbury's writing is an excel- 
lent and remarkably detached piece of literary criticism, and that 
on his religion discloses powers of subtle insight and analysis. In 
other chapters, however, especially those on the Eastern Question, 
the author does little more than supply sufficient cement to hold 
together the matter from Salisbury's correspondence which she quotes. 

R. L. Schuyler 

Wall Shadows: A Study in American Prisons. By FRANK 
Tannenbaum. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1922. — xvii, 
168 pp. 

During the last few years there has been a revival of interest in 
the subject of penology unequaled, perhaps, since the " seventies " 
of the last century. This interest has in some cases found expression 
in elaborate compilations describing the historical development of 
prison methods and the growth of penal legislation. The Report of 
the New Jersey Prison Inquiry Commission, Philip Klein's Prison 
Methods in New York State, and L. N. Robinson's Penology in the 
United States are representative examples of this type of literature. 
Even more important have been the publications of writers such as 
Healy, Glueck, Goddard, Adler and others on the subject of the 
bio-psychic and social factors involved in the causation of criminal 
conduct and the production of the criminal personality. We have, 
however, had few books which have attempted to portray and inter- 
pret the life of the prisoner as it is actually lived under present-day 
conditions. Alexander Berkman's Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist, 
and Thomas Mott Osborne's Society and its Prisons have been 
almost the only efforts in this direction. Mr. Tannenbaum's book is 
a useful addition to the list. As a factual compilation of penal 
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legislation and administration it possesses next to no significance, but 
as a graphic description of the actual operation of American prisons 
today, with special emphasis upon the manner in which these methods 
react upon the mental attitudes of the convict and the prison officials, 
it is probably the most important work which has been brought out 
in this country in recent years. 

Mr. Tannenbaum first considers the problem of prison cruelty. 
He explains its well-nigh universal prevalence on the following 
grounds. The prison wardens and guards are not professionally 
trained, but are usually ignorant and mediocre individuals appointed 
as a part of the political spoils system for some more or less impor- 
tant service rendered to the local political machine. Though the 
general theoretical aim of imprisonment may be the reformation of 
the convict, the primary object of the wardens and guards is success- 
ful incarceration. Hence, they regard themselves primarily as jail- 
ors, and the whole administrative and disciplinary orientation and 
organization are determined by this fact. Because of this the chief 
immediate aim of the prison official is to secure complete and un- 
reasoning obedience to a set of rules for conduct which have no re- 
lation to the improvement of the individual but are designed solely 
to render easier and more successful the task of a jailor. Both offi- 
cials and convicts deteriorate under the operation of this system, and 
the result has been the generally vicious and repressive prison ad- 
ministration which has prevailed in the western world during the 
last century. Not a few, misled by wild statements made by poli- 
ticians and by occasional irruptions of ill-trained judges, have come 
to believe that this brutal system has passed in America and that we 
have gone to the other extreme and are treating convicts as though 
they were at least a little better than those who have never been 
adjudged guilty of criminal conduct. In his chapter on " Some 
Prison Facts " Mr. Tannenbaum thoroughly refutes this nonsense 
and brings forward convincing evidence to show that even in our 
so-called " model prisons " we still find in active application such 
supposed relics of prison barbarism as the ball and chain, whipping- 
posts, dungeons and padded-cells, and " stringing-up " of prisoners. 

Much of the book is devoted to a consideration of substitutes for 
this conventional and utterly unsuccessful prison system. The 
author concludes that the prisons, as at present constructed and ad- 
ministered, must be entirely abolished and with them the notion of 
vindictive punishment as a remedy for crime. In their place must 
be provided institutions designed to rehabilitate the convicts and 
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restore them to society as useful citizens. The desirable system of 
the future would include differentiated institutions and treatment 
for the widely varied classes of offenders; thoroughly trained and 
professionalized prison administrators; medical attention to amelio- 
rate all physical and psychic diseases ; an adequate industrial system 
to make possible trade instruction and decent remuneration; social 
re-education through the provision of a plan for democratic self- 
government; and a far more extensive and scientific utilization of 
the indeterminate sentence and parole. Mr. Tannenbaum's treat- 
ment of the psychological effects of Mr. Osborne's plan of inmate 
self-government is especially interesting and convincing. 

Perhaps the only important reservation which the reviewer would 
desire to make relates to Mr. Tannenbaum's general theory of crimi- 
nal causation. Like Mr. Osborne and his disciples in general, he 
seems to regard the criminal as almost entirely the product of an 
unfortunate social environment. While we do not as yet possess 
adequate evidence to allow final and dogmatic generalization upon 
this matter, all the actual scientific studies of criminal populations 
which have been undertaken have revealed the existence of a large 
number of convicts possessing a determinate record of insuperable 
congenital defects. Few believe that inmate self-government will 
do much for this class. Permanent segregation, sterilization and 
even painless elimination of hopeless types, must supplement " prison 
democracy " in the successful prison system which we may aspire to 
attain at some distant date in the future. 

Harry Elmer Barnes 
Clark University 

The Evolution of World Peace. Essays Arranged and Edited 
by F. S. Marvin. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
London, 1921. — 191 pp. 

"This book," says the preface, " contains the lectures, except that 
of Professor Gilbert Murray, delivered at the fourth of the ' Unity 
Schools ' held at Wocdbrooke in August, 1920. The course was ar- 
ranged in conjunction with the League of Nations Union and forms 
a sort of historical introduction to the League. It was felt by those 
who arranged it that a knowledge of those aspects of history which 
are treated here is indispensable if we are to have an enlightened 
public knowledge in support of the League." To a reader alive to 
the efficacious influences in modern society such discussions as those 
on " Alexander and Hellenism ", on " The Work of Rome ", on 



